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fruchtbaren Thais und seiner Krummungen " 
makes, if anything, more probable. In spite of 
his note, Allen assumes this in his introduction, 
"We are to imagine a town in one of the side 
valleys of the Rhine." 

The beautiful lines quoted above, v. 189-192, 
which determine the directions, are, however, in 
my mind, in this one respect, a literary blemish. 
The elaborate, detailed description of the inn, the 
garden, the fields and the surrounding country, 
which precedes this passage, makes it necessary 
for the reader to form a definite imaginative pic- 
ture, of which the directions, more or less firmly 
fixed, are a necessary part. The points of the 
compass are, of course, purely an empirical asso- 
ciation, and the sensation of direction varies some- 
what in intensity with individuals, but it is no 
unusual thing for a person to live for years in a 
place, and see the sun set directly in the north, 
or find the polar star directly in the east. These 
lines, then, determining the directions at the end 
of a long, detailed description, may cause an un- 
pleasant confusion in the mind of a reader, who 
has not chosen directions which coincide with 
those of the author. And in this case there seems 
to be a tendency, as the comments quoted above 
show, to locate the garden and the pear tree west 
of the house. This is also my experience ; in 
addition to the correct image, I have a fainter 
picture of an inn, a garden and a pear tree toward 
the west, which I am unable to erase. About half 
the pupils in a class of thirty-five placed the pear 
tree to the west of the inn and eleven of this num- 
ber remembered, after finishing the poem, an an- 
noying confusion of mind brought about by the 
passage quoted. A psychological reason for this 
tendency, which was suggested by a pupil, is that 
our attention has been directed toward the west 
by the flight of the fugitives from that direction. 
Another case of fixing the direction at the end of 
the description occurs in Hermann und Dorothea. 
The eighth canto begins, "Also gingen die zwei 
entgegen der sinkenden Sonne," which places the 
village east of the Stadtchen ; the first thought of 
a reader, who had by chance put the village 
toward the west, would be, that they were going 
in the wrong direction. Only one of the thirty- 
five pupils, however, was disturbed by this pas- 
sage. This fixing of the location of the pear tree 



and the village as east of the house, and of the 
direction of Hermann's eyes, when his mother 
meets him, adds, as my colleague Mr. Boysen 
suggests, great beauty to the fourth canto ; he was 
not looking over towards the French boundary, 
but towards the village where Dorothea was. He 
had gone out to the pear tree, "der auf dem 
Hugel stand ; " " er war in der Gegend weit und 
breit gesehn." An investigation of the use of 
fixed directions in general literature, if it has not 
been done, would be, I believe, worth while. 
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CHAUCER'S EIGHT YEARS' SICKNESS. 

In the opening lines of the Book of the Duchesse, 
Chaucer complains sadly of his sleeplessness. He 
wonders how it is possible for him to live, for, he 



" . . . . melancolye 
And dreed I have for to dye, 
Defaute of slepe, and hevinesse 
Hath sleyn my spirit of quiknesse, 
That I have lost al lustihede." 1 

The cause of his trouble he does not know. 

"My-selven can not tellen why 
The Both ; but trewely, as I gesse, 
I holde hit [moot] be a siknesse 
That I have suffred this eight yere, 
And yet my bote is never the nere ; 
For ther is phisicien but oon 
That may me hele ; but that is doon. 
Passe we over until eft ; 
That wil not be, moot nede be left ; 
Our first matere is good to kepe." a 

This passage has usually been taken to refer to 
some actual experience of Chaucer ; but opinion 
differs as to its precise application. Ten Brink 
refers to Chaucer's unfortunate love affair. * In 
commenting on the Compleynte unto Pite, he says : 

1 1L 23-27, Ghtmeer: The Miliar Poems. Ed. by W. 
W. Skeat ; 2d ed., Oxford, 1896. Cf. Horn of Fame, U. 
2007-2018. 

a LL 34-43. 

3 History of English Literature. Trans, by Wm. Clarke 
Eobinson, New York, 1903. Vol. n, Part I, pp. 48-49. 
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"In a certain sense this poem marks the ter- 
mination of that period of his life affected by his 
unfortunate love, of which mention is made in the 
introduction to the Book of the Duchesse. In the 
compositions of later years the old wound appears 
to be closed, though still frequently painful. The 
poet had loved long, and for many years had 
sought an opportunity to awake a sympathy in 
the breast of the beloved, but had never ventured 
to declare his passion." Dr. Furnivall 4 puts the 
Compleynte unto Pite before the Duchesse, and 
comments as follows : "In the former we have 
Chaucer telling his hopeless love and his despair, 
his resolve to serve his pitiless mistress until his 
death. In his Blaunche, he tells us what helpt 
most to cure him — books, birds, horn and hound, 
and the healing hand of nature — ; how long he 
suffered from his love — eight years — how it was 
now all over, etc." Mr. John Koch 5 agrees with 
Dr. Furnivall that Chaucer's love affair is at an 
end, but differs with him in believing that the 
Compleynte was written after the Duchesse. 

Another ingenious theory is that of Fleay. 6 
"This," he says, "is the record of Chaucer's 
eight years hopeless love, according to Mr. Fur- 
nivall. It seems to me to have quite a different 
meaning. The sickness is married life which was, 
as we shall see in the Canterbury Tales, anything 
but satisfactory to Chaucer ; he had been married 
eight years and a bit. The physician is death." 
Fleay finds confirmation for his view in the Hous 
of Fame. " We have in it," he continues, "also 
a clear allusion to his unhappy married life, 

'Me mette, Awak, to me he seyde, 
Eight in the same vois and stevene, 
That useth oon I coude nevene.' 

"We find directly after that Chaucer has made 
books (namely, the Rose and the Dream), songs, 
ditties in rhyme or cadence, in reverence of Love 
and his servants : 

' And peynest thee to prayse his arte 
Although thou haddest never part.' 



He must have been disappointed. He takes 
refuge in his books, after a day's work at the 
custom-house, from the want of sympathy shown 
him by his wife." 

The above explanations of this doubtful passage 
appeared some time ago and opinion has naturally 
changed much in recent years. Yet, as late as 
1896, Professor Skeat in a note on the lines' 
accepts the interpretation offered by Dr. Furni- 
vall. Perhaps, however, the following remarks 
and the accompanying parallel passages will ex- 
plain more satisfactorily the character of this 
eight years' sickness. They may serve, likewise, 
to strengthen the position of those who feel con- 
siderable hesitancy in ascribing to many of the 
seemingly personal expressions in Chaucer's con- 
ventional vision poems any autobiographical sig- 
nificance. 8 

In the conventional love-poems of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, particularly in the visions 
which concern the worship of Love, the poets fre- 
quently express their feelings or describe their 
conditions in a manner similar to that of Chaucer 
in the Duchesse. A few examples of such ex- 
pressions will make clear the nature of what seems 
to be merely a love-sickness convention. 

Froissart, L'Espinette Amour ewe? 11. 1026 fol. : 

" Comment qu'en la douce vie 
D' amours les pluisours bien sont 
Havre 1 d'une maladie 
Et ne scevent pas qu'il ont, 
Mes leur coers de ce secre" 
Cognoist bien la droite voie." 

LI. 1461 fol. : 

" Mes depuis trois mois tous entiere 
Fui je a la fievre tous rentiers 
Et adont en la maladie." 

LI. 1524 fol. : The lover has a desire to drink 
and lie down, 

" Mes deffendu on le m'avoit 
Uns medecins qui bien seavoit 
Quel maladie avoid el corps." 



4 Trial Forewords, p. 35. See also A W. Ward, Life of 
Chaueer, 1879, p. 53. 

6 The Chronology of Chaucer's Writings, Chaucer Society, 
London, 1890, Sec. Ser., 27, iv. 

6 F. G. Fleay, Guide to Chaucer and Spenser, 1877, pp. 
36 and 37. 



7 Minor Poems, p. 236. 

8 See the very wholesome discussions of the supposedly 
auto-biographical passages in Chaucer by Professor Louns- 
bury, Studies in Chaucer, VoL I, pp. 210 to 224 ; and a 
review of the Studies by Professor Kittredge, The Nation, 
Vol. 54, No. 139, pp. 214-216. 

9 Jean Froissart, Oeuvres, 3 vols., 1872, VoL I, p. 82 fol. 
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The condition for which Chaucer offers the ex- 
planation 10 is the same as that in which Froissart 
finds himself in Le Paradys D' amours. u 

" Je sui de moi en grant merveille 
Comment je vifs quant tant je veille 
Et on ne paroit en veillant 
Trouver de moi plus traveillant, 
Oar Men sacies que par veillier 
Penates et merancoliea 
Qui me sont ens au coer liies 
Et pas ne les puis deslyer." 

Eustache Deschamps — Balade u : The poet re- 
fers to his sickness, 

" J' ay por cinq ans este - en maladiS, 
Dont mfre nul ne m'a voulu guerir, 
De pou d' argent ou maint homme mendie : 
Or ay trouve 1 qui m'a fait l'uis ouvrir. 
De surgien pour mes plaies garir 
Lequelz m' a dit que je seray tous sains ; 
Mais il me fault endurer et soufrir 
Le mal que j'ai jusquapres la Toussains." 

This "maladie " of Deschamps is not of love ; 
it is of "argent." The nature of the conven- 
tional artifice, however, is quite similar to that 
used in the " love-maladie " complaints. Des- 
champs, a love-poet, makes use of this poetic 
device of the love-poets to tell a bit of his own 
personal experience. 

In Guillaume de Machault's Dit du Vergier, 
the poet is 

"Pleins d'amoureuse maladie." a 
In his Comfort d'Ami, p. 98, the poet speaks, 

" Et se tu dis : las 1 je sui morts ; 
Car j'ai plus de mille remors 
Et plus de cent mille pensees 
Diversement entremelees, 
De souvenirs et de pointures 
Tristes, poignans, fibres et dures. 
Et quant souvenirs en moy vient, 
Tendrement plourer me convient 
Et n'esperance est si petite, 
Que mes cuers point ne se delite 
Qu'en li n'a force ne vertu, 
Ne delft qui vaille un festu." 

This sickness which no physician can heal is 
discussed in Li Romans de la Poire, 1. 688 fol." 

10 See ante. « Oewres, Vol. I, 1. 1 fol. 

u Oeuvres Completes, Vol. V, Paris, 1887, pp. 93-4. 
18 Oewres, Reims, 1849, p. 11. 

" Li Bomanz de la Poire, ed. by Fried. Stehlich, Halle, 
1881. 



" Ge cuidoie por voir'eincois 
Que tot fust neanz et chufflois 
Que j'oi a ces genz reconter 
En quel pris amors puet monter, 
Si con dient li ancien 
Qu'il n'a el mont fisicien 
Tant par fust bons clers et senez 
Par cui mes d' amors fust sanez. 

Max d'amer est de tel orine 
Mes n'en puet trover medecine 
Par art ne par encbantement ; 
Nus n'en puet garir outrement, 
Se con cuer n'i met et aploie 
Cele qui li a fet la plaie." 

Roman de la Vwlette,^, 11. 380 fol. : 

' ' Ne lairai que tout ne vous die 
Et ne vous cont ma maladie 
C amours me fait sousfrir et traire. 
Mais je ne porvie retraire 
Les mans que trai pour vous et tir." 

U. 2414 fol., Gerars speaks to the damsel, his 
physician, 

" De cest mal m'aves este 1 mire 
Ki tenu m'a lone tans si fort ,* 
Mais vous m'en aves fait confort 
Et en parler et en chantant." 

In Jean de Condi's Li Dis dou Chevalier a le 
Mance,™ 1. 2160 fol., the knight who has per- 
formed marvelous exploits for his lady is ill. 
She comes and cures him. He says, 

"II n'ot phesesyen ni mire 
En sur qui aidier me peuist." 

He feels no malady after his lady has come to him. 

The same situation that is presented in Li 
Romans de la Poire, where the lover can only be 
healed by the one who cast the dart of love, 
occurs in a Chanson of Thibaut IV." 

Chanson, p. 19, 

"... Mais quant devant li fui, 
Ne me firent si vair oel point d'anui, 
Ains me vinrent fdrir si doucement 
Dedans le coeur d'un amoureus talent 
Qu'encor i est le coup, que je recui. 
Le cop fut grans : il ne fait qu'empirier 
Ne nus mires, ne m'en porroit saner, 
Be" celi non, qui le dart fist lancier." 



16 Ed. F. Michel, Paris, 1834. 

16 Baudouin de Conde" et Jean de Conde^ Dits et Gmtes. 
Ed. by Aug. Scheler, Brussels, 1866, 3 vols., Vol. n, p. 
167 foL 

"Thibaut IV, Chansons, ed. by P. Tarbe", Reims, 1851, 
p. 19. 
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Chanson, p. 63, M 

" Soffert i ai moult douloureux domage 
Et endure 1 mainte grant maladie." 

In the former of these Chansons, as in so much 
of the amorous poetry of the time, the reference 
is to a wound caused by Love or Love's dart. 
The artificial or unreal nature of the " sickness " 
is fairly obvious. Such is not the case in those 
visions or other long poems where the experience 
of a lover is related. The poets of the Middle 
Ages who describe at length their experiences in 
the service of Love make use of this literary 
artifice of a lover's sickness which was so common 
in the fantastic love-poetry of the troubadours. 
But the narrative element adds to the convincing- 
ness of the situation. The very nature of their 
poems gave inevitably to these portrayals of the 
effects of love a greater appearance of reality 
than could exist in the usual lyric "complaint." 

In the light of these quotations, taken from 
some of the French love-poets of the time, Chau- 
cer's confession of sleeplessness and his guess at 
the cause of it may be satisfactorily explained. 
The complaint about sleeplessness, the troubles 
which arise therefrom, the idea of the length of 
the sickness and the unique nature of the cure — ■ 
all these elements are closely paralleled in these Old 
French poems. Yet in these conventional love 
complaints, there is not the impression of actu- 
ality nor the seemingly personal element which we 
find in Chaucer. The explanation of the difference 
lies in Chaucer's individual treatment of this 
conventional love material. 

In the Book of the Duehesse, Chaucer is writing 
a dream-poem which is to treat of love. His 
models are before him. A definite type of love- 
vision was already established. Within the 
various poems of this sort he would find many 
devices to carry on what one may call the plot. 
Characteristic expressions of these love-poets 
would moreover attract his attention and would 
be recalled in the composition of his own poem. 
But with his almost perverse ingenuity in shaping 
material to his own ends, and with his wonderful 
ability to stamp this material with his personal 
seal, he leaves an expression often on one's mind 
that here is undoubtedly an impression of Chau- 

,8 Thihaut, p. 63. 



oar's own feelings or experience. The material 
and ideas which Chaucer makes use of in his love- 
poems are commonplace; the treatment is indi- 
vidual, personal. 19 So with this passage in the 
Duehesse. What he does is to combine certain of 
these conventional expressions of the love-poets, 
vary them as he sees fit, and add to the resulting 
combination his own individual touch, which gives 
even the veriest commonplace an atmosphere of 
originality and at times of personal significance. 
Love-poets before had in fancy suffered from lack 
of sleep and had told of their troubles. Other 
poets had described their illnesses, sometimes last- 
ing for years, and the impossibility of cure except 
through the hands of one physician. Chaucer, 
likewise, is unable to sleep, is troubled with vexa- 
tious thoughts. The cause of it all is the very 
"sickness" under which other love-poets had 
lingered ; and the one physician is his mistress — 
she alone can free him from his trouble. There 
is nothing new or especially striking about Chau- 
cer' s experience. It is entirely conventional, and 
is just what, saving Chaucer" s peculiar genius, any 
other love-poet of the time might have used to 
tell of his own discomforts as a servant of Love. 



W. Owen Syfheed. 



Harvard University. 



THE USE MADE BY MONTAIGNE OF 
SOME SPECIAL WORDS. 

In studying Montaigne's language, some inter- 
esting peculiarities become apparent in the man- 
ner in which he regarded and employed certain 
words. Among the most marked — or at least 

19 See, for instance, in the following poems, the various 
seemingly personal expressions of his experience as a lover 
or as a servant of Love : Duehesse, 11. 30-43 ; H. of F., I, 
11. 245-8 ; n, 11. 614-640 ; ra, 11. 2002-2018 ; ParUment, 
11. 8-14, and II. 156-161 (ed. by Skeat, Minor Poems) ; 
Troilus, i, 11. 15-21 ; n, U. 19-21 ; m, 11. 41-44, and U. 
1331-1333; Legend Prol, B., 1L 490-1 (Globe Edition). 
No actual love experience of Chaucer as a man can with 
any show of reason be made out from these passages. But 
they do have this personal impress which differentiates 
them from similar expressions of the medieval love-poets ; 
and at the same time arouses in the mind of the reader a 
vague suspicion of some hidden autobiographical signifi- 
cance. 



